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had merely put before men an ethical code, that would have been to do 
what the moralists had done before him — what moralists always do, with 
the same nai've idea that they are doing a great deal for us. His object 
was far more fundamental" (p. 70). This is a depreciation of ethics in 
general and of Jesus' ethical teaching in particular that must be rejected 
and refuted by philosophical and practical science and by the entire 
modern system of education in school and church. It is an unhistorical 
reading of the influence which Greek ethics has had, from Socrates to the 
present day, not to speak of the immeasurable and continuous benefit 
in the Orient of Confucian and Buddhist ethics. Certainly also the 
Christian religion for nineteen hundred years has kept prominent in its 
belief and practice the ethical teachings of Jesus, as we read them espe- 
cially in the Gospel of Matthew, chapters 5-7, 10, 13, 18, and 23, together 
with Paul's ethical teachings in the Galatian, First Corinthian, and Ro- 
man letters. The correct affirmation concerning Jesus is precisely the 
opposite of Glover's statement above: Jesus saw that men did want 
(need) ethics, and he gave one of the finest, most helpful ethical mes- 
sages that the world has received. 

The claim of the author, in the title of the book, that he has presented 
to us "the Jesus of History" is not made good in his pages. From the 
viewpoint of a historical interpretation of Jesus the treatment is mystical, 
homiletical, superficial, and fragmentary. He has given useful exposi- 
tions of some phases and items of the Gospel story, which students will 
wish to consult. But the book is not a major contribution to that great 
reconstruction of the Jesus of history which stands imminent as the 
supreme task of some surpassing New Testament scholar. 

C. W. Votaw 
University of Chicago 



TWO NEW HARMONIES OF THE GOSPELS 1 

From the University of Chicago come two Gospel harmonies, or, 
to follow the language of the books themselves, a Harmony of the Synoptic 
Gospels and a Super-Harmony of the Gospels. At least the latter title 
appears on the cover slip of Dr. Sharman's book, while he himself says 
in his prefatory statement that "the book cannot be regarded as a 

'A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and Edgar 
Johnson Goodspeed. New York: Scribner, 1917. xv+275 pages. $1.25. 

Records of the Life of Jesus. By Henry Burton Sharman. New York: Doran, 
1917. xix+319 pages. $2.50. 
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harmony of the records." This variant phrasing, however, represents 
individual choice of nomenclature rather than divergence of aim and 
substance in the two works. Both present in parallel columns the 
American revision of the Authorized English Version of the Synoptic 
Gospels reprinted with all the marginal notes. Dr. Sharman prints also, 
in a second part, the same text of the Fourth Gospel, with marginal 
references to parallel material in the synoptics. 

Both books, that is, aim to enable the reader to make a compara- 
tive study of a particular English version of the Gospels; neither exer- 
cises any criticism on this version, or tries to help the student to get 
behind it or beyond it, save as certain variant readings belong to the 
apparatus criticus of the marginal notes which form a part of the version 
itself, as reprinted. There can be then no criticism of the substance of 
the works; there the editors have exercised no judgment of their own 
and make no contribution. Where they have been active is simply in 
the arrangement of the material, its division into sections, the placing 
of these sections in sequence, and the juxtaposition of parallel material. 
Here approval or dissent may properly manifest itself. 

Both books give the synoptics in the canonical order, Mark being 
in the middle, with nothing to suggest its priority to the others. This is 
simply an application of the principle adopted by the editors of both 
works not to let any theory of synoptic relationships govern the arrange- 
ment of the material. The student who takes up either work ignorant 
of the synoptic problem will undoubtedly soon discover for himself that 
there is such a problem, and may perhaps be led to find a clue to its 
solution in the assumption of Mark's priority. If he does he has done 
an independent piece of critical work and reached results of his own; 
the neutral editors have given him no help to that solution. This 
wholly objective method has obvious merits. It gives us, not the 
editors' conclusions, but the opportunity of finding conclusions for our- 
selves. As we open these books we find ourselves where Gospel study 
was in 1830. A harmony which would put at the student's disposal the 
result of scholarly researches since that time, so that he need not recapit- 
ulate the labors of these ninety years, would have other values as 
obvious. 

Both works further try so far as possible to keep the text of each 
Gospel in its usual order. Dr. Sharman, indeed, who has some three 
hundred and twenty octavo pages at his disposal, and can repeat his 
material ad libitum, succeeds in doing this throughout, save in three 
chapters of Matthew, the contents of which are to some extent 
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rearranged. Burton and Goodspeed, with a much smaller book, similarly 
rearrange nine chapters of Matthew and one section of Luke. The 
result is that we have, not a continuous narrative such as any one of 
the Gospels gives us, but (save for those portions where the three are 
parallel in order as well as in content) a text with many duplications 
of material. For example, section 2 of Burton and Goodspeed gives 
Matthew's genealogy of Jesus as a part of a chapter headed "The 
Infancy Narratives," while section 18 (the baptism of Jesus) gives 
Luke's genealogy as a part of a chapter called "The Period of Prepara- 
tion." In each case the other genealogy is given in brackets in its 
proper column, as a "parallel passage in a non-parallel section." So 
section 21 gives Luke's account of the rejection at Nazareth, where it is 
manifestly out of its chronological order, while the account of the same 
scene in Mark and Matthew is deferred until section 69. We have thus 
the same episode furnishing two of the 186 sections into which the whole 
material is divided, and these two so far apart as to suggest separate 
incidents chronologically remote from one another. The same thing 
occurs repeatedly. 

We have, in short, a comparative arrangement of the Gospels, not 
of the Gospel material. The documents themselves are normative and 
are kept so far as possible intact. It is evident that another method, in 
which the Gospel material was the prime concern, and where the arrange- 
ment of any single evangelist might be freely broken up and the parallel 
passages brought together simply on the basis of their parallelism, would 
furnish another sort of harmony. By avoiding duplication it would much 
reduce the number and complexity of the sections and would furnish 
a single coherent running text with the virtues of all the existing synoptic 
texts and none of their defects, superior to any in completeness and 
order. Such a harmony our students have in Ross Finney's English 
edition of Huck's Synopse, which has the critical advantage of placing 
Mark first, and shows at a glance by its spacing the use made by Matthew 
and Luke of their common sources, Mark and Q. Here we can study 
the synoptic material with the aid of the most widely accepted solution 
of the problems involved; as an example of this sort of harmony the 
English Huck is yet to be improved upon. But for the other sort, a 
harmony of the Gospels as completed documents, where problem and 
solution alike are left to be discovered by the student, there is nothing 
better than what Dr. Burton and Dr. Goodspeed have given us; indeed, 
nothing as good. It is doubtful whether Sharman's greater measure of 
fidelity to the order of the existing texts, with its increased complexity 
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and duplication, really makes a more useful work. In each book refer- 
ences forward and back, whenever sections appear out of their original 
order, enable the student to follow the consecutive text of any Gospel. 
Convenience in usage indeed is attained in a notable degree in both 
books. A great merit of both also is the presentation on a single page of 
all parallel material, from every part of every Gospel in question. This is 
an indispensable feature, the lack of which in the English Huck is that 
book's chief defect as a working manual for students. 

Dr. Sharman's synoptic parallels to the Fourth Gospel are gener- 
ously inclusive, possibly too much so, but it is a very great convenience 
to have all possible connecting links thus brought together. In the 
book by Burton and Goodspeed one is puzzled by the Fourth Gospel 
reference in the caption of a section from Luke, chap. 24, "The Appear- 
ance in Jerusalem, Thomas Being Absent." This is undoubtedly a slip 
rather than an isolated suggestion that after all the Johannine account is 
historic and normative. On the same page (267) footnote 3 is marked 2. 
On page 263, note 5, authorites has lost a letter. 

Professors Burton and Goodspeed have given us a book for the 
hand and the classroom, Professor Sharman one for the desk and the 
seminar table. For both, New Testament students will be grateful; 
by both, New Testament study will profit. 

Clayton R. Bowen 

Meadville Theological School 
Meadville, Pa. 



A NEW VOLUME ON PAULINE THEOLOGY 

The latest treatise on the Pauline theology 1 is one important result 
of a very potent cause, the publication in 19 13 of W. Bousset's Kyrios 
Christos. The excellence of Bousset's book is recognized universally, but 
a new tribute to its power is offered by this latest work, which has adopted 
Bousset's conclusions almost as a whole. 

Even a cursory comparison of the two volumes will show the justice 
of this statement. The essential foundation of Paulinism lies in a con- 
trast of "spirit" with "flesh," the latter being interpreted in Hellenistic 
categories (Morgan, pp. 16-21; Bousset, pp. 130-34). Paul's doctrine 
of the spirit is largely an inheritance from earlier Christianity, but he 
differed from his predecessors in three important regards (pp. 22-24; 

1 The Religion and Theology of Paul. By W. Morgan. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1917. xii+272 pages. 4s. 6d. 



